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the plot, and act as independently as if they were in a different novel of their own. The hero, Henry Morton, is a typical novel-of-action figure. The story could quite well be carried forward by the chief roughly characterised figures, Morton, Claverhouse, Evandale, Burley. The real children of Scott's genius, here as in the other Waverley Novels, are supernumerary. These two sets of figures come into contact, but on a different plane from that on which the plot moves; and whenever they meet the surface movement of the story is suspended, and we get comedy which seems to make nonsense of the action, and suddenly exhibits it as make-believe. When we think of Scott's great characters, Cuddie Head-rigg, Andrew Fairweather, Edie Ochiltree, Caleb Balderstone, we think of them as a chorus or as an audience to the artificially created action, the noise and fury, fundamentally uninteresting, which sink to the foreseen and insipid end. They help on the action by chance, or unwillingly, or with a sceptical detachment. Once, in Jeanie Deans, this type of character becomes the chief actor, and Scott writes the greatest of his novels. But mostly they are such as might appear in any